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Let us show you the 
advantages in plan- 
ning your business 


forms in standard sizes 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 
Printers and Bookbinders 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Temperature Controls 
are installed in the following well-known manu- 
facturing plants. They have improved conditions 
by maintaining even temperatures: 


Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Arrow Hart-Hegeman Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Ensign-Bickford Company, Simsbury, Conn.° 
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New Departure Corporation, Bristol & Meriden, 
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National Folding Box Company, New Haven, 
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If you desire to cut overhead in heating, con- 
sult us without obligation. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Your Export Trade, properly handled, is a stabilizer 
of production schedules. 


Our many years of experience in this field together 
with our world-wide representation enables us to 
serve you intelligently on all Export Problems. 


We shall welcome an inquiry from you as one 
about to enter the Export Business 


As a seasoned exporter who wishes to reorganize 
his Export Department. Your bank or commercial 
references will tell you about us. 


Dame, Larsen & Parkin, Inc. 
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hen Man First Put to Sea 


Water transportation is older than the annals of man. The 
art of navigation goes back to prehistoric times. In the ear- 
liest Egyptian records we find references to ships and navigation. 
Although most of these are records of inland (Nile) transpor- 
tation, in some of the same tombs on which quaint looking 
craft are depicted, is found pottery of foreign manufacture— 
evidence of communication by sea with the Isle of Crete. 


The more ancient Egyptian vessels relied principally on oars 
or paddles, but also had a large square sail for use in fair 
winds. For an actual reliable date at which navigation is 
specifically mentioned we must come down to a period of 
about 5,000 years ago. An inscription of the date 2900 B.C. in 
the reign of Sankh-ka-ra, the last King of the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty, describes an overseas voyage to the land of Punt, an 
ancient settlement on the coast of Arabia. Later a more de- 
tailed account appears of a voyage to the same country dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Hatshepsut about 1600 B.C. 


The vessels were much the same in design, oars being the chief 
means of propulsion. But they were not mere rowing boats, 
for the Nile vessels were used to transport obelisks weighing 
as much as 370 tons. Experts believe it required a barge at 
least 200 feet long, with a seventy-foot beam towed by thirty 


smaller barges to have transported the largest of these giant 
monuments. 


A nation capable of building river craft of this size was obvi- 
ously quite able to have built sea-going ships as well. It is 
evident that only the lack of knowledge of how to employ the 
wind from any point of the compass prevented these early 


people from undertaking far more distant voyages than those 
to Crete or Punt. 
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3 THE 1930 TARIFF 


We have been thus far advised of the so-called protests of thirty- 
nine foreign countries against the alleged high rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Bill. An analysis of these protests discloses the fact that the great 
majority of them had no governmental sanction, but were issued by for- 
eign manufacturers or trades groups. Twelve were received before the bill 
was out of the House of Representatives, and of these twelve, five had 
no basis for protest inasmuch as that which was protested against did not 
materialize in the final bill. 


Of reprisals, there have to date been none. Not a single counter- 
vailing duty traceable to the Hawley-Smoot Bill has been enacted in any 
of the foreign tariff rules, regulations or statutés. The domestic protests 
are traceable not to the consumer, to organized labor, industry or agri- 


culture, but to those who would make political fodder of their wails. 


The 1930 Act is a scientific one—much more scientific than was the 
1922 Act. Increases in rates amount to only 6.8%. Slightly over 2% of 
this total increase may be ascribed to industrial rates, while over 11% 


is represented in the increase in rates on agricultural products. These per- 


specific duties to ad valorems and cannot be controverted. 


Since the beginning of the United States tariff history the opponents 
of protection have used the same arguments. After the passage of every 
tariff bill in the history of the country, they have predicted the doom of 
American industry and agriculture, and the grinding of the consumer. 
The utter destruction of world peace has been predicted, but still the 
consumer has prospered, for every consumer is likewise a producer. 
American labor is far ahead of the labor of any other country. American 
industry is second to none, and the United States of America still holds 


the place as a leader of nations. 


Let us deafen our ears to the cries of the politicians, but let us meet 


their passionate and unsound arguments with facts. 
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centages were worked out accurately upon the basis of the conversion of « 
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Right — Pres. Kalinin of 
Russia at desk. Mr. Johnson 
in center and Smedovitch, 
member All-Russian Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Above—Mr. Johnson _interview- 
ing Mme. Krupskaya, widow of 
Nikolai Lenin, first President of 
the Council of The People’s Com- 
missaires. 
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Below—Mr. Johnson inter- 
viewing Yan E. Rudzutok, 
Commissar of Communica- 
tion, spokesman for the Cab- 
inet and Vice-Pres. Labor 
and Defense Council. Ranks 
second to Stalin. 


Left—(Left to 
Budenny, cavalry leader, Mr. 
Johnson and President Kalinin 
on Red Square in Moscow 


right) General 


New Views of Soviet Russia 


HE world is in 


arrears on So- 


viet Union 

knowledge,’’ 
said Albert A. Johnson, 
as he dropped his brief 
case and leaned back 
comfortably in a chair 
beside my desk, fully pre- 
pared to tell of as many 
experiences and observa- 
tions in Russia as the 
next hour would permit. 
The time of our meeting was 1:00 P. M., Sat- 
urday, June 14. 

“How do you account for this lack of knowl- 
edge,-Mr. Johnson,” I asked, “when almost 
every large newspaper and magazine in the 
country has repeatedly published articles on the 
subject, and when almost every scholar or busi- 
ness man who has visited Russia during the 
past few years has either written a book or 


An interview with A. A. John- 
son, noted American economist, 
who has been in close contact 
with the leading officials of the 
Soviet Union during his Rus- 
sian travels of more than 28,000 
miles in the past nine years. 


By L. M. BINGHAM 


delivered a series of lec- 
tures on what the ‘Reds’ 
or ‘Communists’ are do- 
ing?” 

“That’s just the 
trouble,” replied Mr. 
Johnson vehemently. 
“Every observer who 
looks over the border in- 
to Russia for six days or 
more seems to think it is 
his moral duty to ‘tell 
the world’ all about the 
Soviet government, as he sees it from the back- 
door, without even getting a look at the layout 
of the inner political chamber. It is difficult 
to gain entrance and secure living quarters in 
Russia. It is still more difficult to obtain the 
true facts about the operation of the govern- 
ment and the attitude of the people toward the 
governing Communist party in the short time 
which the average American spends in the 
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country. 

“T have been in Rus- 
sia six times during the 
past nine years, staying 
from three to six months 
at a time, and even 
though my first contact 
with Russian officials, as 
a member of the American Relief Commission 
in 1921, gave me a most favorable future 
entree to learn of the plans and desires of 
the governing party, I am frank to say that I 
have hesitated to give out much authentic in- 
formation until within the past two years.” 


Just who is this man, Albert A. Johnson, 
who speaks with such conviction about Russia? 
He is a native-born citizen of the United States, 
and was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1907 with an engineering degree. He 
became head of the LaCrosse (Wisconsin) 
School of Agriculture and later head of the 
Milwaukee School of Agriculture, which he 
planned and organized. In 1913 he organized 
and built the New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Agriculture. He remained as the head of 
the New York Institute until 1923, during 
which time he was appointed as a member of 
the first American Relief Commission to Rus- 
sia in 1921. Since 1926 he has been devoting 
his entire time to economic studies of Russia, 
making semi-annual trips to Russia in order to 
keep in close touch with general developments 
there. 


‘To explain further about this lack of knowl- 
edge of the Soviet Union,” Mr. Johnson con- 
tinued, “history has been in the making there 
behind closed doors for the past twelve years, 
and events have overlapped with astounding 
rapidity. The Russian people have cast off 
the old and have put on the new. The Soviet 
population of 154,000,000 people have been 
put to work in a gigantic laboratory extending 
over one-sixth of the dry area of fhe earth. 

“The General Staff of the Soviet Union 
ordered the State Planning Commission to pre- 
pare an estimate of the nation’s wealth, to- 
gether with an estimate of technical, industrial 
and economic needs for the next five years. 
After this was done, the Commission was asked 
to prepare a detailed workable plan for realiz- 
ing these ambitions. The 
result is now known as 
the Soviet Union ‘Five 
Year Plan,’ and was put 
into operation October 


1, 1928. 


earth. 


The Soviet population of some 154,- 
000,000 people have been put to work 
in a gigantic laboratory covering over 
one-seventh of the dry area of the 
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Soviet officials have said “France has 
taught us how to make a revolution 
and the United States is teaching us 
how to build a new economic nation.” 


July, 


“A broad outline of 
the objectives contained 
in the plan are: 

1. The lifting of the 
rural population, or 
82% of the whole, 
from a backward, and 
in some cases almost 
medieval state, to modern levels of produc- 
tivity and living comfort. 

. The industrialization of this agricultural 
nation and the striking of a closer bal- 
ance between these two activities by 
1933. 

‘It is planned to have industry produce more 
by a margin of 1,500,000,000 in pre-war rubles 
value than agriculture; while in basic wealth, 
agriculture should outrank industry by only 
8,500,000,000 in 1933, as against a difference 
of 18,000,000,000 of pre-war rubles last year. 
(Pre-war rubles have a value of 50¢ each in 
U. S. currency.) 

‘The world, and more especially the United 
States, has been skeptical of this seemingly vis- 
ionary undertaking. This ambitious program 
of the Soviet Union is the most stupendous 
project ever attempted by any nation. The 
progress made during the first year consider- 
ably exceeded the goal set in both agriculture 
and industry. 

“Industry reached its goal in the first ten 
months. As a result of exceeding the first year’s 
expectations, the second year’s program has 
been revised upward. Enormous mineral wealth, 
millions of acres of virgin timber, and vast 
undeveloped agricultural lands are the pawns 
in this gigantic economic game which hopes to 
place the Soviet Union among the world’s 
leading producers.” 

“Why is Russia so anxious to do business 
with companies in the United States when our 
government does not recognize the Soviet 
Union?” I asked. 

‘“That’s a fair question, and rather easy to 
answer,” replied Mr. Johnson. “In the first 
place the Soviet Government is bent on devel- 
oping the country industrially. Soviet officials 
have said to me, ‘France taught us how to make 
a revolution, and the United States is teaching 
us how to build a new economic nation.’ It real- 
izes all other countries 
together cannot help in- 
dustrialize Russia as 
well, or as rapidly, as 
the United States. 
‘Skory! Skory!’, or 
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‘Hurry! Hurry!’ in Eng- 
lish, has become the new 
watchword of the nation. 
‘Americain!’ is also used 
by foremen to spur their 
men on to a faster pace. 
The processes cannot be 
pushed forward fast 
enough to suit the heads of the Soviet Union. 

‘‘All business enterprise is split into govern- 
mental ‘trusts’. This method of large scale 
operation has been largely copied from the set- 
up of American corporations. 

“Visit the head of a government ‘trust’ and 
you will find yourself being interviewed about 
American industrial efficiency and the methods 
used to obtain it. At least I had such experi- 
ences while talking with some of the political 
and industrial leaders. 

“Tf the Soviets are considering a hydro-elec- 
tric development, they seek out the chief engi- 
neer of the largest similar project in the United 
States and then attempt to hire him. The same 
is true in every line of activity. The result is 
that Hugh L. Cooper, builder of Muscle 
Shoals, is directing the construction at Kitch- 
kass on the Dnieper River, the largest hydro- 
electric development in Europe. American .en- 
gineers by the score have been engaged to super- 
vise and assist in the development of numerous 
other projects. Over $4,000,000 were spent last 
year in making geological surveys of the 
country as against $100,000 in 1913. The re- 
sult of these surveys of natural resources are 
being carefully charted to be worked extensively 
in the future. 

“Lacking in technique, Russia is ‘going to 
school’ to American instructors. Soviet Russia 
is willing to do almost anything to prevent 
trouble with her technical advisers. 

“Although American business has recognized 
the Soviet government, it is my belief that 
recognition by the United States would bring 
enlightenment and better understanding both 
to America and members of the Soviet Union. 
It would immediately provide a legal basis for 
the development of trade and foster more 
favorable trading terms. 

“Mr. Khinchook, Vice Commissar of Trade 
and Chairman of the 
All-Russian Cooperative 
Bank, who is considered 
the foremost authority 
on domestic and foreign 
trade, told me some time 
ago that the high stan- 


corporations. 


All business enterprise is split up into 
governmental trusts. This method of 
large scale operation has been largely 
copied from the set-up of American 
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Unable to get credit to purchase tires 
in the United States, the Soviets have 
built their own plant, and have al- 
ready started to export a small por- 
tion of their production. 
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dard attained by Ameri- 
can industries entitled 
them to a_ substantial 
share of Soviet imports. 
My observations indi- 
cate that if the Soviet 
must go ahead _indefi- 
nitely without American 
recognition and with only limited participation 
by American business organizations, the State 
Planning Commission will take cognizance of 
that fact—and there may be an America-less 
program or one as nearly so as can be contrived. 

“Other nations are clamoring for trade. I 
have literally seen a German invasion for an 
entire week at the Hotel Savoy in Moscow, 
when one could scarcely hear anything but Ger- 
man spoken by business men. At other times 
the hotel was filled with Englishmen discussing 
textile machinery and automotive equipment. 

“Unable to get credit to purchase automobile 
tires in America, the Soviets built their own 
plant and already have started to export a small 
portion of their production. The tire market 
in the Soviet Union has been lost to America. 
Industry in the United States, with its vast 
set-up of machinery for mass production, can 
little afford to pass up one of the largest poten- 
tial buyers for its products.” 

I told Mr. Johnson that manufacturers in 
Connecticut were particularly interested in the 
stability of Soviet Russian credit, both from 
the standpoint of famine recurrence and a pos- 
sible revolution. 

He replied emphatically, “Russia has mini- 
mized the possibilities of another famine by 
adopting American methods. They do not have 
the equipment we have, but they have enough 
modern agricultural machinery, and are apply- 
ing modern methods in a sufficiently large area, 
to guarantee against the natural forces which 
have, in the past, caused almost complete de- 
struction of crops. 

“In the old days, the improvised plows used 
by the peasants only scratched the surface of 
the ground some three to four inches. The 
seed was then broadcast by hand with only 
a small percentage taking root. Then when 
the dry winds came from the South, the mois- 
ture was soon taken 
away from the shallow- 
rooted grain and crop 
failure followed. 

“Today the most mod- 
ern agricultural machin- 
ery is used by the col- 
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lective farming groups, 
who till more land and 
do it far more intelli- 
gently. The tractors im- 
ported from America 
plow a furrow about 
twice as deep as the old antiquated methods 
would permit. Planting machinery now buries 
the seed below the surface in moist soil where 
most of it is certain to take root. Dry farming, 
which is practiced in the more arid regions of 
this country, is also being practiced more and 
more as an added safeguard against crop 
failure. 

“The Stalingrad tractor plant at Stalingrad 
was completed and turned out its first tractor 
on June 17, 1930. This plant, built under the 
direction of American engineers, has a capacity 
of 50,000 tractors per year. The workers have 
pledged themselves to produce 37,500 tractors 
the first year. The American engineering statt 
has now been transferred to Chelyabinsk to 
build another tractor plant with a capacity of 
75,000 tractors a year. The completion of one 
huge plant and the starting of another are 
noteworthy steps in the forward-looking agri- 
cultural program of the Soviet Union. 


“The peasants in Russia had always been 
hungry until the Soviets introduced modern ag- 
ricultural methods. They now consume far more 
food than ever before in history. They are ex- 
tremely grateful for this, the first of many hun- 
dreds of reforms during the past century, 
which has produced results. Therein lies the 
secret of the power of the Communist party, 
composed of some three-quarters of a million, 
who govern 154,000,000. In return for this 
definite accomplishment, the peasants are adopt- 
ing modern methods of agriculture since they 
realize that it is the only sane way of avoid- 
ing famine and competing with other grain- 
producing countries. 

“A second safeguard to Russian credit is 
the vast unexplored natural resources which 
probably exceed those of any other country. 
The variety and quantity of these resources are 
such that, when developed, they will not only 
supply the industrial needs of the nation but 
will also provide a large amount for export. 
All industries are being ‘rationalized’ or I 
might say ‘Americanized’. 

“Since reconstruction started seven years ago, 
the production of the major industries has 
stepped up more than 40%. Transportation on 
a ton-mile basis has been quadrupled. The 
available supply of electricity for public use 


United States. 


Graft is punishable by death in the 
Soviet Union. It is placed on a par 
with treason and murder in 
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has been tripled since 
1913, and the supply for 
industrial use, increased 
by 65%. Agriculture, 
which suffered more dur- 
ing the World War, civil 
wars and famine than any industry, has had 
a slower recovery, but has doubled since 1921. 
Steel smelting was more than quadrupled be- 
tween 1924 and 1928 and is still increasing 
at a fast pace. Oil production has been in- 
creased under the direction of American engi- 
neers, and the use of modern American drills 
and other oil equipment. The pipe line idea 
is distinctly American. 

“Two ten-inch pipe lines now carry oil 450 
miles from Baku to Batum on the Black Sea 
and 394 miles from Grozny oil fields to ocean 
tankers alongside the docks at Tuapse, also 
on the Black Sea. This linking of the oil fields 
with the seaboard, and with world markets, 
makes it possible for the Soviets to trade their 
oil for goods and services needed to bring about 
complete modernization of industry and agri- 
culture. 


‘They are exporting more each year as a 
result of exploiting more of their natural re- 
sources. The Soviet Planning Commission has 
laid its plans well in advance in order to strike 
a safe balance between exports, which must 
pay for their modern equipment, and imports 
of necessary brains and machinery.” 

I had heard and read of the feeling, in some 
quarters, that it was unwise for American busi- 
ness to lend its best brains to help the Soviets 
build up Russia, and wanted to know more 
about it. 

‘Russia, as I have intimated,” replied Mr. 
Johnson, ‘“‘will buy brains and machines from 
other countries if she can’t from us. The officials 
of the Soviet Union and the entire Communist 
party have solemnly pledged their lives to build 
a new economic nation. They are not diplomats 
and have made many blunders; but their blun- 
ders are far outweighed by their sincerity of 
purpose. These leaders wouldn’t dare jeopar- 
dise their position by graft or default in pay- 
ments for service or merchandise bought from 
other countries. If their program of develop- 
ment should fail by such methods, they would 
lose the confidence of 120,000,000 peasants 
who now count upon the Soviet leaders to raise 
their standard of living. 

“Graft in Russia is punishable by death. It 
is placed on a par with treason or first-degree 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Can Proper Merchandising 
Increase Sales 


By CASON J. CALLOWAY 


President, Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 


the question to be Cooperative Effort. 

Proper merchandising consists, in the first 

place, of finding out what the public wants 
and, in the second place, letting the public 
know that they want it, and third, making it 
convenient for them to buy it. 

The procedure followed by cotton mills, 
on an average, is exactly opposite. First, we 
build a mill; second, we make the goods best 
adapted to that mill; and third, we keep lower- 
ing the price until this product can be sold. I 
believe it will be generally admitted that it is 
an uncomfortable state of affairs which should 
be corrected. 

In talking with an able and experienced head 
of a large advertising firm the other day, | 
asked him what he thought adequate advertis- 
ing would do toward increasing the use of cot- 
ton goods. He stated that he had looked into 
this subject with especial interest and found 
that the cotton textile industry, as a whole, had 
done less than any other industry in the United 
States for its size toward advertising its prod- 
uct. Therefore, since nothing has been done, we 
can gain no information from 


] BELIEVE this most important phase of 


of Textiles? 





Cason J. Calloway 





experience. 

One of the features of this in- 
dustry is its extreme age, which 
should tend to make it strong. 
However, from the point of ac- 
tively working toward increased 
distribution, I believe it is a 
drawback. 


Developments of Industry 


Cotton cultivation and conversion into goods ton in the Bahamas, and the American Indians 
was known in India as far back as 800 B. C. possessed apparel made of cotton when first 
In 70 B. C., the Romans used cotton tents, found. In 1641, the cotton industry was begun 
awnings and canopies. Columbus discovered cot- 


Mr. Calloway is a firm believer in cooperative effort 
as an aid to increased sales of textiles and a rejuve- 
nated industry. He has been a staunch champion 
of the ideas given in this article, for the past several 
years, and in November, 1928, advanced substan- 
tially the same recommendations in a speech before 
the Southern Manufacturers Sales Conference. 













in England, and in 1753 American cotton was 
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By pooling only one-fifth of a cent 
per pound of the raw cotton used 
in manufacturing cotton goods the 
sum of $7,000,000 would be avail- 
able for research work and for 
stimulating consumer buying. 


A 


minded and _ distribution-minded, 
and I believe that, on the whole, 
there are a great majority of our 
men who are ably informed on the 
subject of production, who have 
not given much attention to the ul- 
timate use of their goods. 


exported. In 1788, a cotton fac- 
tory was built in Massachusetts; 
and later in the same year, one in 
Philadelphia, the latter being 
equipped with expensive machinery 
for carding and spinning. In 1815, 
power looms were installed in 
Massachusetts. By 1850, 508,000 
bales were consumed in American 
mills, 78,000 in the South and 430,- 
000 in the East. This shows the 
conversion of cotton into cloth to 
be as old as civilization; and the 
industry in our country to have 
been in progress since before the 
Revolution. 

If the use of cotton goods were 
comparatively new, I believe that 
everyone in the industry would 
realize the necessity of studying 
the markets, the necessity of cre- 
ating additional uses by improving 
our product, of making our prod- 
uct more convenient and attractive 
to the ultimate consumer, and of 
bringing our product be/ore his at- 
tention by more and better adver- 
tising. I do not believe that it 
would be any more important in 
the case of a new industry than it 
is in ours. However, we should not 
have gotten into the rut of taking 
consumption for 
granted, and in jus- 
tice to our industry, 
we should be doing 
more nearly our 
part toward gain- 
ing our rightful 
share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Cooperative Effort 


This brings me to the point of 
cooperative effort. In studying the 
activities of cooperative or group 
advertising, it is evident that one 
of the greatest benefits derived is 
from its influence on the men within 
the industry as well as on prospec- 
tive customers. It tends to make 
each manufacturer strive to make 
a better product, in line with what 
his advertising promises, and to 
finish his merchandising job by do- 
ing advertising of his own. 

As an illustration of internal aid 
by means of adver- 
tising: One of the 
plants in our organ- 
ization manufac- 
tures trousers and 
does regular adver- 
tising through the 
trade papers. This 
division employs 

It is very seldom about 250 women 
that we find a man- sewers. A copy of 
ufacturer who is each advertisement, 
both _ production- including the cata- 
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logue, goes to each of these operatives and the 
advertisements are put in frames on the walls. 
This has had a marked effect toward getting 
the operatives to realize what has been prom- 
ised; toward inducing them to have a pride 
in our goods; and toward accomplishing a finer 
quality of work. This is just one instance of 
the inside good accomplished by outside ad- 
vertising. 

The great advantage of making individual 
manufacturers market-minded is that they think 
of individually expanding business instead of 
swapping customers. This line of thought, 
within the industry, would be extremely valu- 
able toward increasing consumption. If each 
executive in our industry had devoted, during 
the last ten years, one-half as much time to 
consideration of an additional outlet for his 
product as he has given to getting a customer 
already sold by someone else, I believe that 
the expansion from this 
source alone would be 
tremendous. 


Ten Years of Expansion 


Let us compare, with 
the information that is 
available, the expansion 
of our industry with the 
expansion of our country 
for the last ten years. 
Take the years from 
1914 to 1925. The in- 
crease in the population of the United States 
during this period was approximately 209%. The 
increase during that time of the total value of 
the products of cotton goods was 159%; of 
paper and wood pulp 192%; iron and steel 
200%; silk 218%; rubber 317%. These are 
commodities which have been in use for a long 
time and represent, leaving out the textiles, 
an average increase of 232%, or an average 
73% greater than that of textiles. Had our 
industry made the same progress as the aver- 
age of these others, it would have increased 
our business during that period over $511,000,- 
000. Instead of a depression due to overpro- 
duction, we would all, apparently, be busy, 
prosperous and happy in our work. 

The manufacturers of each of these com- 
modities, in proportion to their size have, with- 
out exception, done a great deal more toward 
finding out what people want, letting them 
know they want it, and making it convenient 
for them to buy than we have. And their re- 
ward has been great. 


effort.—Ed. 


Each year a new crop of industries 
has risen out of the doldrums, brought 
about by haphazard individualism, to 
prosper under scientific cooperative 


In submitting these figures, I did not take 
the outstanding developments of the country, 
like automobile, radio, electrical supplies, and 
other businesses which have shown like enor- 
mous growth. To take an example of one 
closely akin to ours which has had this growth, 
the rayon industry increased in pounds from 
1,500,000 pounds in 1914 to 51,000,000 
pounds in 1925, an increase for the same ten- 
year period of over 3,000%; and is still in- 
creasing. 


Benefits of Cooperative Advertising 


Let us go over a few of the industries where 
cooperative advertising has been a benefit. I 
believe that the accomplishments by practically 
all of the others, no matter how varied their 
lines, have been so universally successful, that 
it would indicate that similar results can be 

accomplished by the tex- 
tile industry. I also be- 


A lieve that each manufac- 


turer should become 
familiar with all of the 
existing cooperative ef- 
forts, in order to deter- 
mine how this tremen- 
dous benefit may be en- 


joyed by him. This, in 
v 


my opinion, would be fol- 

lowed by his active aid 

in creating a similar pro- 
gram in the cotton textile field. 

Early in 1927 the American Institute of 
Steel Construction initiated its first national 
advertising campaign for structural steel. The 
campaign was accompanied by a marked in- 
crease in production and sale, making i927 a 
record year for the industry. The Institute 
plans to continue and extend this work. 

One small allied part of our industry, the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, was faced with a tremendous decrease 
in the use of its goods. To combat this the 
manufacturers committed themselves to a two- 
year program. That happened early last year, 
and already the consumption of knit underwear 
is showing a very satisfactory increase, for 
which the members give credit to the associa- 
tion activities. 

The Copper and Brass Research Association 
was organized in 1921, and represents approxi- 
mately 90% of the copper and brass industry. 
Its activities include public education through 
advertising, technical and commercial research 
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to develop new uses, im- 
proved quality, dealer co- 
operation and good-will 
effort among the trades 
and crafts having a bear- 
ing on metal consump- 
tion. Since the existence 
of the association, the consumption of brass in 
the United States has increased 125%. 

It would seem that greeting cards would be 
their own advertisement, and that this is a 
case where cooperative national advertising 
would be last thought of. In 1913, the volume 
of retail sales was about $10,000,000, a con- 
siderable part of which was imported. The do- 
mestic manufacturers had no_ cooperation 
among themselves and no confidence in each 
other. In 1914, an association was formed— 
in 1918, cooperative advertising was started 
with about 75% of the production represented. 
The retail sales in 1922 were approximately 
$45,000,000, and in 1925 around $60,000,000. 
Prior to the advertising being started, 90% 
of the sales were for Christmas trade, and 
orders were not received by the manufacturers 
until November or December, thus causing very 
uncomfortable manufacturing conditions. The 
advertising has developed the use of greeting 
cards for other purposes, which now constitute 
a good part of the business. 


A few years ago, the Irish and Scotch linen 
damask manufacturers became alarmed at the 
number of idle looms in their mills. During the 
war, the available supply of linen was reduced 
and other materials won a large part of their 
market. In 1926 an advertising and sales pro- 
motion department was organized, the funds 
being raised by assessment based on potential 
production. This has been successful to the 
extent that attention was called to it in the 
King’s speech, read by the Governor in March, 
1928, before the Northern Ireland Parliament, 
in Belfast, upholding the success of the cam- 
paign in the United States and urging its con- 
tinuance. This campaign is being continued 
along the same lines that have been proved suc- 
cessful. 

The ice manufacturers, troubled by the great 
influx of electrical refrigeration, turned toward 
cooperative advertising to save their industry. 


The California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association began national advertising of 
prunes in magazines, newspapers and car cards 
at a time when the prune was probably con- 
sidered the most lowly of all fruits. In fact, 
generally speaking, it was often eaten because 


effort. 


Improvement in the quality of mer- 
chandising should go hand-in-hand 
with cooperative and individual sales 
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it was labeled an “‘eco- 
nomical’”’ fruit, and one 
would not consider eating 
prunes for breakfast 
when other fruits were 
available at the same 
price. Today, prunes are 
on the menus of the country’s best hotels, and 
a regular food in the most carefully and ex- 
pensively conducted homes, and are competing 
with other fruits on the basis of enjoyment de- 
rived and food value. The growers are now 
able to market their crop at a profit, even in 
large yield years. Prior to the cooperative ad- 
vertising this would have been impossible. 

In our cotton textile industry, whether the 
price of cotton is 18¢ or 19¢ a pound, has very 
little to do with the consumption; or at any 
price, the addition of a fraction of a cent per 
pound on the cost of raw material would be 
negligible from the standpoint of consumption. 


Unit Cost of Group Advertising 


Let us suppose, for instance, that each man- 
ufacturer added to his cotton cost one-fifth of 
a cent per pound, by paying this amount into 
a cooperative effort toward research work and 
toward informing the public of the desirability 
of cotton goods in general, and the adaptabil- 
ity of specific cotton goods for individual pur- 
poses. We would have $7,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. I believe that this beginning would be 
met so favorably by producers, manufacturers 
and consumers alike, that it would be found 
practical and profitable to add gradually to 
the amount per pound expended. 


In discussing this subject with people in- 
formed on both textiles and cooperative ad- 
vertising, I find their most conservative esti- 
mate on the increase that a cooperative cam- 
paign would bring to cotton manufactured 
products, would be 5% per year, in addition 
to the natural growth brought about by in- 
creased population and purchasing power. 
With 5% increase in consumption, it would be 
a matter of only one or two years before all 
of us would be selling on a basis of a fair 
return for the product of our labors, and only 
a short time thereafter until new mills would 


and should be built. 


Such results would benefit everyone con- 
cerned with the cotton industry—the farmers 
who grow the cotton, the mills which spin it, 
the manufacturers who buy cotton goods from 
the mills, the merchants who sell cotton goods 
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over the counter, and the ultimate consumer 
who uses the manufactured product—and the 
whole industry could look forward with con- 
fidence to growing business. 


The pleasure and romance of a business 
which is constantly increasing is great, while 
the difficulties and unhappiness accompanied 
by producing in a business which is not grow- 
ing in comparaison to others, is discouraging. 
In fact, the proper mental attitude of any in- 
dustry is dependent on whether that industry 
is increasing. If you will recall as many in- 
stances as you can of satisfactory conditions 
in an industry, I believe you will find that dur- 
ing the years which they prevailed, there was 
a marked increase in consumption. 


Take even the recent profits of banking insti- 
tutions. You will find that the introduction of 
trust and investment departments has been re- 
sponsible for expanded bank business. 


Take the coal industry, on the other hand. 
It happens this industry has not increased its 
consumption for the last several years. You 
will find that, even though the product is free, 
except for the cost of mining, instead of being 
profitable, the industry’s resources are far be- 
low those of several years ago. No matter 
what the natural advantages, in all cases that 
have come to my attention, except during the 
period of increases in consumption of its prod- 
ucts, meager or no profits are made; while no 
matter what the natural disadvantages are, 
during a period of a large proportionate in- 
crease in consumption, satisfactory profits have 
prevailed. 

I should like to stress, that manufacturers 
become market-minded as well as production- 
minded, and think of their industry and their 
product in terms of its ultimate consumption; 
preparing themselves for cooperation in mer- 
chandising and advertising, and for individual 
advertising. 


I believe that in this connection, each man- 
ufacturer should improve his quality every 
day, in order that when advertising is general, 
it can be given free rein, in that the quality 
of its merchandise will be unquestioned. 


The products of cotton are superior for so 
many purposes, and their practicability, when 
tried, is so positively demonstrated that a fair 
knowledge of these qualities by the ultimate 
consumer in covering his known and growing 
requirements is all that is necessary to make 
the growth of our industry an outstanding fea- 
ture of America’s future progress. 
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NEW VIEWS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 8) 


murder in the United States. All members of 
the government and heads of buying organiza- 
tions are exceptionally careful to preserve rec- 
ords of all business transactions in order to 
have proof of their honesty. 


“It is narrow-minded and shortsighted to 
refuse aid to the Soviet,” Mr. Johnson con- 
tinued. “If America helps to industrialize Soviet 
Russia, she will have an excellent chance in 
China later on. Practically all textile machinery 
in Soviet Russia is of English manufacture, 
due to America’s early credit policy. Since 
future trade so largely depends upon the estab- 
lishment of satisfactory trade relations at the 
start, manufacturers in the United States 
must cultivate this market at the opportune 
time. In the interests of peace, happiness and 
future prosperity, we should exercise a neigh- 
borly and businesslike spirit toward the Soviet 
Union. If for no other reason, purely selfish 
motives should dictate such a policy. 


“T might go on talking to you indefinitely but 
that is impossible. I hope that the information 
I have given will be helpful to many in your 
organization.” 


“What significance will Mr. Johnson’s story 
of Soviet Russia have for Connecticut manu- 
facturers?’’, I reflected after the interview. Un- 
doubtedly some will make a more concentrated 
effort to secure orders for their products. 
Others will consider his message seriously, but 
won’t take action, perhaps, until the United 
States recognizes the Soviet government. 


The facts are that Albert A. Johnson is an 
American citizen, a staunch Republican, and a 
trained observer who gained prominence as an 
outstanding agricultural educator before setting 
foot upon foreign soil. Perhaps he looked be- 
hind the scenes in Soviet Russia a little longer 
than the average, and placed a true Yankee 
significance upon the Soviet government control 
figures which few are privileged to examine. 
Official personalities may have entered in. Then, 
I suspect, his judgment has been tempered with 
the leaven of hope and determination seen on 
the faces of the Russian peasants. 


After all, it was a bright star of hope, daring 
leadership and unfaltering courage that led the 
Pilgrims out of Europe to lay the cornerstone 
of our great American experiment—The 
United States of America. 
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Vacationing in the 
Litchfield Hills 


By I. E. MANCHESTER 
Editor of The Lure of the Litchfield Hills 


F YOU are seeking a new vacation land 

this summer, Connecticut’s mountain and 

lake district with its high altitudes and 

bracing air, its more than one hundred 
sparkling lakes, forest-clad hills, deep canyons 
and winding gorges, its dozen golf courses and 
350 miles of improved highways, invite you. 

Litchfield County is like a natural park 40 
miles long and 30 miles wide, and it is un- 
spoiled by undue modernization. It needs no 
landscape architect to improve it. The county 
has often been compared to the lake district 
of England, and is frequently called the ‘“Lu- 
cerne of America.” It is fittingly named the 
‘(Mountain County.” 


‘Although it is not generally known, the 
towns in Litchfield County are located on the 
average at much higher altitudes than those 
reached by the Boston & Maine Railway system 
in the four states of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine. The ranges at 
the north of course are higher, but the sum- 
mer resorts are not, as the following compar- 
ative figures show: 


Canaan, Conn. 700 ft.—183 ft. higher than 
North Conway, N. H. 

Sharon, Conn. 740 ft.—145 ft. higher than 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Lakeville, Conn. 800 ft.—293 ft higher 
than Laconia (Lake Winnepesaukee), N. H. 

Litchfield, Conn. 800 ft.—300 ft. higher 
than Poland Springs, Me. 

Colebrook, Conn. 1180 ft.—163 ft higher 
than Colebrook, N. H. (Dixville Notch). 

- Winchester Center, 1320 ft.—330 ft. higher 
than Franconia, N. H. 

Norfolk, Conn. 1420 ft.—320 ft. higher 
than Lake Sunapee, N. H., and within 50 ft. 
as high as Bethlehem, N. H. 

Lake Riga, Salisbury. 1720 ft.—1000 ft. 
higher than Newport, Vt. (Lake Memphrema- 
gog)—520 ft. higher than New London, N. H. 
and 133 ft. higher than Bretton Woods, N. H. 





Hikers on Mt. Tom, near Lake Waramaug, 
in winter. Winter sports are becoming more 
popular each year in the Litchfield Hills. 


Canaan Mountain, Conn. 1930 ft.—99 ft. 
higher than Dixville Notch, N. H., and 39 ft. 
higher than Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Mount Riga, Conn. 2000 ft.—is the same 
elevation as Danville, Vt., the highest elevation 
shown on the St. Johnsbury and Lake Cham- 
plain Railroad except Mount Washington, 
N. H. 

Bear Mountain in Salisbury, 2355 feet, is the 
highest point in the state. 


Practically all of the mountains in Connecti- 
cut are accessible by motor car. 


Litchfield County is also noted for its state 
parks and forests which cover a larger area 
than those of any other county in Connecticut, 
and its lakes are incomparable. A few of the 
larger and more popular of these resorts are 
Twin Lakes in Salisbury, located about two 
miles from Salisbury and three from Canaan. 
These two secluded bodies of water lie in the 
shadow of the Taconic Mountains, having a 
shore front of ten miles with about 60 cottages 
and several hotels on the northern shore. 


Lakeville is justly proud of its Lake Wonos- 
coponuc which stretches off toward the south 
from the village between the green sloping 
hills, the famous Hotchkiss School occupying 
a sightly spot on the left shore. Beyond the 
lake and separated only by a narrow neck 
of land is Lake Wonopakook. Silver and Indian 
Lakes lie beyond in Sharon. 

Lake Doolittle is the largest of Norfolk's 
four mountain lakes, where there is an exclusive 
summer colony. 

Winchester also has four or five lakes, the 
largest and most beautiful being Highland 
Lake, which is encircled by a seven mile drive. 
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It is divided into three bays, and about 1500 
people summer along its shores. 

West Hill Lake in New Hartford nestled 
high up in the hills, is a favorite resort for 
Boy Scouts and other campers, who come from 
all parts of the state as well as distant cities. 
Lake Marshapaug (Tyler Pond) in Goshen, 
has another colony of campers on its east shore. 
Bantam Lake in Litchfield, the second largest 
natural body of water in the state, is skirted 
by a state highway along its western shore, 
and is noted for its beautiful beaches. On the 
east side is the state game sanctuary, extending 
over several thousand acres. 

Ten miles southwest is Lake Waramaug, 
which is wonderfully situated among the moun- 
tains and sloping farms. A nine mile drive 
around the lake is bordered by hotels, farm 
houses and state parks, extending along its 
western shore, which afford a rendezvous for 
campers and picnickers. 

Lake Candlewood in New Milford, the 
largest in the state, extends south for twelve 
miles beyond the county limits. Lake Quassa- 
paug is ‘another picturesque body of water 
located partly in the town of Woodbury and 
partly in Middlebury. 

Nearly all of these lakes have facilities for 
boating, bathing, fishing and for overnight 
campers. There are also scores of ponds and 
many camps along the Housatonic and Farm- 
ington Rivers. 








Mt. Bushnell from Lake Waramaug, New 
Preston, Conn. 
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Wakefield Boulevard at Highland Lake, 
Winsted, Connecticut. 


There is no finer tonic for the appetite or 
for the nerves than to land a good-sized fish. 
take a swim, a hike or a horseback ride in the 


Litchfield Hills. 


CHALYN LODGE 


at 


Lake Waramaug 


New Preston - Connecticut 


MAY TO SEPTEMBER 


MR. MARTINI, WHO IN THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS, HAS SERVED YOU ALL 
WITH THE BEST FOOD WILL BE ONLY TOO GLAD TO BE OF SERVICE TO YOU 


OR YOUR FAMILY, AT ANY TIME, 


AT HIS EXCLUSIVE 


AND HOMELIKE 


HOTEL MARTINI 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


Excellent Golf Course 


Telephone—Norfolk 100 
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The Canadian Tariff 
changes provided for 
ane. im Ce emect -enemn 
of May 1 affecting iron and steel, machinery, 
agricultural and a few miscellaneous products 
were passed by the Canadian Parliament on 
May 30th. Further amendments added to the 
revision before its approval provided for a few 
changes in wording and the insertion of six 
new items providing for a drawback of certain 
products not manufactured in Connecticut. The 
amendment providing for a reduction in the 
basic sales tax from 2% to 1% was also ap- 
proved. 


Canadian Tariff 
Changes Approved 


A memorandum issued 
on May 30th by the 
——an—eeneane nels Commis- 
sioner of Customs provides that unless the im- 
ported goods assessed under the items provid- 
ing for machinery, electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel products, of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, have been so ruled by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, entries thereof are 
not to be accepted under these tariff items but 
the goods are to be rated under the general 
machinery, electrical apparatus, and iron and 
steel basket clauses. In cases where the im- 
porter contests such tariff classification, descrip- 
tive illustrations and full particulars, including 
specifications, are necessary, and the importer’s 
evidence, if any, of efforts made to obtain goods 
of Canadian manufacture of the same class are 
to be forwarded to the Department of National 
Revenue for investigation and ruling. It is fur- 
ther ruled by the Department that the tariff 
items mentioned above are not applicable to 
goods which are provided for specifically or 
otherwise in other tariff items. 


On April 4, 1930, the 
rates of duty on cata- 
logues, price lists, and 
nanan nan cies Bg 
Australia were increased by 50%. The duty 
levied by the Australian Government on adver- 
tising matter prior to April 4, was 1s. 6d. per 
lb. (36¢) or 55% ad valorem, which was in- 


Canadian Ruling on 
Machinery Imports 


Australian Duty 
Advanced on 
Advertising Matter 
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creased to the present rate of 2s. 3d. (54¢) per 
lb., or 82'4% ad valorem, whichever rate re- 
turns the higher duty. A scale of the new rates 
applicable to advertising matter when mailed 
to individual addresses may be obtained from 
the Australian Customs Representative, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 


Over 300 inquiries for 
products made in Con- 
———mmeeoes mectcet have been re- 
ceived to date in response to the Association’s 
foreign advertising. Full credit and sales in- 
formation has been secured on nearly all of 
the inquiring firms. The Foreign Trade De- 
partment has endeavored to advise each mem- 
ber of every inquiry received for his products, 
at the same time submitting all available in- 
formation on the inquirer, according to card- 
indexed information received a year ago in 
the Association’s foreign trade survey. 

As this index on the export status of each 
member may no longer be accurate in many 
cases, members are urged to examine the fol- 
lowing list of countries from which these 300 
inquiries have been received and advise the As- 
sociation of those in which they are not satis- 
factorily represented in order to secure their 
full share of returns from this advertising. 


Have You Received 
Your Share? 


Angola France Panama 
Argentina Germany Paraguay 
Australia Gold Coast Persia 
Austria Greece Peru 
Belgium Guatemala Philippine Islands 
Bolivia Haiti Porto Rico 
Brazil Hawaii Portugal 
British Guiana Holland Rhodes 
Bulgaria Honduras Roumania 
Canada India Salvador 
Canal Zone Iraq Siam 
Canary Islands Italy South Africa 
Chile Japan Southern Rhodesia 
China Jugoslavia Spain 
Colombia Liberia St. Pierre 
Costa Rica Madeira et Miquelon 
Cuba Mauritius Straits. Settlements 
Curacao Mexico Switzerland 
Dominican Morocco Syria 

Republic Newfoundland Trinidad 
Dutch Guiana New Zealand Turkey 
Ecuador Nicaragua United States 
Egypt Nigeria Uruguay 
England Norway Venezuela 
Finland Palestine 
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Right—Barges loading 
coal for delivery at 
T. A. D. Jones dock. 







Below—Loading railroad cars 
at the T. A. D. Jones plant. 


Below—Fleet of trucks 
loading from chutes 
at T. A. D. Jones plant. 


Bottom—A _ssec- 
tion of coal 
storage pile at 
T. A. D. Jones 
yard. 


Stabilized 
Coal Market 


For 


Connecticut Manufacturers 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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originally a part of Kenilworth, later known 
ge as Killingworth, receiving its present name in 
Middlesex County— 1838 when the town of Killingworth was set 
off from the present area. The Indians knew it, 

An Ideal 


Playground 


By MABEL T. DUGAN 


Executive Vice-President, Middletown Chamber of 
Commerce 


To Hartford To Hartford 
via Wethersfield via Glastonbur 


To New Britain 


PART I via Berlin 
IDDLESEX COUNTY, a wonder 


land of scenic beauty and vacation 
possibilities, is knocking right now at 
the hearts and memories of thousands 
who have spent happy summers there, many at 
the Long Island Shore, which is ““Connecticut’s 
Front Porch,” and others at its many lakes, 
high in the cool, deep-wooded hills, or enjoy- 
ing the quaint, dignified charm of the “Valley” 
towns located along the winding majesty of 
New England’s most beautiful river, “The 
Quinnehtukqut,” as the Indians used to call it. 
Along the shore, the towns of Clinton, West- 
brook and Old Saybrook, on the Old Post Road 
are, perhaps, the best known both within and 
without the borders of the State. From all parts 
of New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania come the summer residents, open- 
ing their cottages in June and staying on, many 
times, until October, when friendly open fire- 
places tend to keep out the chill of the first 
Fall days. 
The Town of Clinton, which includes Grove 
Beach, Grove Beach Point, Beach Park, and 
Clinton Beach, was settled in 1635, and was 





To New Haven 
<= 


SHoR 


ois a 
Swimming er r Bo 
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Sailing 





Shore at Cornfield Point, Old Saybrook, The Map of Middlesex County.—State automc 
Connecticut country roads by 
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vn however, as “Hammonassett,” which name has 
in since been given to the State Park Reservation, 
et nearby, in the town of Madison, where thou- 
it, sands of children and grown-ups enjoy all that 
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The Menunketeseck River at Grove Beach 
Point, Westbrook, entering Long Island Sound. 


the shore has to offer under ideal conditions. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson, first rector of 
Yale University, lived here and although the 
official seat of the institution was then Say- 
brook, he taught the first students at his home 
in Clinton. 

Clinton is the home of that internationally 
famous company—Pond’s Extract, whose cold 
creams, lotions, and extracts are a never-fail- 
ing aid to feminine beauty. 

Westbrook, only a little younger in point of 
years, was settled in 1644, bearing the very 
musical name of ‘“Menunketeseck.’”’ Standard, 
Quotonsett, West, and Middle Beaches are the 
center of a most attractive summer colony, 
made up for the most part of people who have 
spent their summers there for many years past. 

David Bushnell, born in Westbrook, was 
the inventor of the first submarine, which was 
operated for a short time during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Like the majority of Connecticut towns, Old 
Saybrook also bore an Indian name—“Patta- 
quanet,”’ which was changed to Kievet’s Hook 
in 1623 by the Dutch. In 1635 it was named 
Saybrook after the joint proprietors of the 
English plantation, Lords Say, Sele, and 
Brooke. In 1644 Saybrook was sold to the Con- 
necticut Colony. 

Yale University was founded here in 1701 
and its first Commencement was celebrated a 
a later with six graduates. In 1716 New 

aven secured the College, much to the disap- 
pointment of Saybrook’s citizenry. 

Saybrook Point, Fenwick, Knollwood 
Beach, Indian Town, and Cornfield Point are 
a few of the rapidly growing summer resorts 
within the township. 

These three towns have shown a substantial 
permanent growth, according to the 1930 
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Ye Castle Inn, at Cornfield Point, Old Saybrook, Connecticut, is one of the most palatial 
summer hotels on the New England Coast. 





census, entirely aside from the influx of sum- 
mer visitors. They are communities of substan- 


tial, conservative people, demanding the best Ur Castle Iun 
in municipal government and maintaining ade- “On the Cliff” 

quate police and fire protection, as- well as the ss hiatal ladies 

many conveniences of the city, such as tele- , ee ee 
phone, electricity, taxi and bus service, attrac- is what the name implies—a place of 


tive stores, and careful banking service. Every 
precaution is taken to insure the good health 
of the all-year-round resident as well as the 
summer guest. First class hotels and inns cater 
to both the ultra smart and to those requiring terior decorations and furnishings far 
the restful relaxation of the quiet home. surpass any public inn on the New 

The clean, white, sandy beaches, rocky coves England shores. 
and points offer an endless delight, varied to 
the taste of the visitor. Sailing, motor boat- 
ing, bathing, deep-sea fishing—all have their , ; 
a Fagg have the selection of sev- Unobstructed view of Long Island Sound from 
eral sporty courses, within a short distance of a ee a. eee tinee 
the shore. Tennis courts, Rod and Gun Clubs— ee ee ee eer ee 
all fill the every need. Private Parties -- Business Luncheons 

The Middlesex County beaches offer, as do 
their near neighbors, that rare combination of 
sea-shore with its invigorating air and refresh- 
ing salt water on the one hand; and on the Ue Castle Jun 
other, the cool restfulness of tall trees and 
beautifully kept lawns that so tremendously 
appeal to the city dweller after a week of rush 
and bustle. The hottest day in the city finds 
a swift moving breeze on the beach, where high- 
tide is watched for with all the seriousness of a 
rite and becomes, not merely “high-tide’”’ but 
the ‘Fashionable Bathing Hour.” 

Tides, however, mean little or nothing to 
the youngster playing along the water’s edge, 
for even a very little bay of water, left by 


Distinctive Individuality 


Built originally for private use, the loca- 
tion, architecture and richness of the in- 


Special Features 


Write or call for illustrated 
circular and rates 


CorNFIELD PoIntT SAYBROOK, CONN. 









On the Connecticut 










The quaint charm which 
comes only with age 
Lends a 


fascination to the natural 
comforts and hospitality 


the receding tide, is ample space for a little of the 

boy to sail his boat, while living in a world Caters to . Special 
all his own, peopled with such fascinating per- Yachting Griswold House Sunday 
sonages as Captain Kidd and his bold, brave Parties Essex, CONNECTICUT Dinners 


buccaneers. 
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Courtesy New England Airways 


An aerial view of the Turner & Seymour plant in Torrington, Connecticut. The 
company manufactures household hardware and utensils. 





Mason T. Adams, vice 
president and general 
meee eae os ie -aee 
Thomas Clock Company of Thomaston, was 
recently elected president and made a director 
of the Beardsley & Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company to succeed Charles E. Beardsley. 
Warren F. Kaynor, president of the Water- 
bury Button Company, was also made a di- 
rector. 

It is understood that the directors will, in 
the near future, ask for approximately $150,- 
000 extra capital to take care of expansion in 
production plans now contemplated for the lat- 
ter part of 1930 and during 1931. 


Beardsley & Wolcott 
Name New Officials 


Among the products 
manufactured in Con- 
necticut exports of 
which show an_in- 


Connecticut Exports 
Increase Despite 
Depression 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 4 





crease in April over April a year ago are: 

table cutlery, filing cases, power transform- 
ers, rectifiers, electric switches, fuses, electrical 
instruments, electric household refrigerators, 
electric fans, vacuum cleaners, radio sets, tubes, 
receiving set parts and loud speakers, industrial 
machinery, centrifugal pumps, power pumps, 
metal-working machinery, portable pneumatic 
tools, chucks, drills and reamers, screw plates, 
taps and dies, sewing machines, bakery machin- 
ery, flour mill machinery, rice mill machinery, 
refrigeration machinery, oil mill machinery, 
ball and roller bearings, air compressors, water 
meters, duplicating machines, portable type- 
writers, typewriter parts, printing presses, horse 
and power plows, cultivators, drills, laundry 
soap, scouring soaps and powders, face powder, 
cold creams, vanishing and other creams, me- 
chanical toys, fishing tackle, sporting goods, 
clocks and watches, and buttons. 
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It is understood that 
the Winsted Insulated 
Wire Company stock- 
———————————— holders have recently 
authorized an increase of stock from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. The money from the stock, 
to be offered at public sale, will be used to buy 
more machinery and possibly to buy the prop- 


Winsted Wire 
Company Seeks to 
Increase Stock 





July, 


The Adams Manufac- 
turing Company of 
oo, Pe: Witt Geese 
down factory operations in that town on Aug- 
ust 1, unless some unforeseen development oc- 
curs in the meantime. A number of shipments 
of machinery have already been forwarded to 
another plant of the company at Shelton, near 


Putnam to Lose 
Manufacturing Plant 


erty which it now leases. 


Connecticut Has New 
Weekly Newspaper 


The first issue of Vol- 
ume I of the Connecticut 
Yankee was published 
during the latter part of 
May in the Town of 
Essex. The new publica- 
tion is a weekly which 
appears to be of the 
“progressive” type. 


Goodyear Rubber 
Company Has 
Satisfactory Year 


The Goodyear Rubber 
Company of Middle- 
town reported net profits 
of $10,598 for the first 
year of operation since 
reorganization. Harold 
S. Guy, president of the 





New Haven. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has just re- 
ceived approved government contracts for 
876 new airplane engines costing $5,- 


336,559. 
ae 


William F. Stone, treasurer and general 
manager of the Birge Company, Bristol, 
died in the Bristol Hospital on June 23, 
as a result of bullet wounds caused by the 
accidental discharge of his revolver. 


A 


Vestal copyright bill likely to pass House 
before end of this session. 


e 


Senate Finance Committee has approved 
new House Veterans’ Bill to replace for- 
mer one vetoed by President Hoover. 


A 


Old Age Pensions and Unemployment are 
chief topics under discussion at the Gov- 
ernors’ Annual Conference at Salt Lake 


LAST MINUTE FLASHES J 


Canadian Cotton 
Manufacturing 
Industry Expands 


According to recent fig- 
ures compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
Canada is the best ex- 
port market for cotton 
semi-manufactures and 
manufactures produced 
in the United States. 
Canadian purchases are 
now averaging about 
$20,000,000 annually. 
They also purchase sub- 
stantial quantities of 
American cotton, taking 
234,961 bales valued at 
$23,055,000 in 1929. 
The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics divides the 
cotton textile industry 
into five distinct sections, 


company, stated at the 
last annual meeting that 
future orders were running slightly in excess 
of 1929, with a prospect of increased orders 
during the summer months. In view of de- 
pressed trade conditions, the net results of op- 
eration for the past twelve months have been 
quite satisfactory in the opinion of President 
Guy. Directors, members of the executive com- 
mittee and officers were reelected. The by-laws 
were also changed to make the company year 
conform to the calendar year. 


City. 


THE MINOTTE E 


classified according to 

the product manufac- 
tured, as follows: Cotton yarn and cloth, $79,- 
220,000; cotton thread, $4,465,000; cotton 
batting and wadding, $3,198,000; cotton and 
wool waste, $2,585,000; and cotton goods, un- 
classified, $2,013,000. 


A four-story addition 
to the Lux Clock 
items eee pleat gt 
Waterbury was started during the first week 


Lux Clock Company 
Builds Addition 


CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 


298-312 State STREET 
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> “TOASTMASTER LAVERY 
BROUGHT PLENTY OF 


EVENING AUDIENCE OW (am 
j) SeRVICE — ; i and 


WIT With KIM — 1] ( PRES. ADDRESSED THE 


Cou. DEVEREUX 
SPOKE ON TALKING 
PICTURES AT 
THE LUNCHEON - 


HENRY TRUMBULL, 
THE PRESIDENT, OPENED 
THR 31st ANNUAL 


B- Gov. C. E. WHITHAN, 
OF NEw YORK, GAVE 
AN WITERESTING TALK 
AT THE BawQuET— 


FEATURED 
LUNCHEON 
SPEAKER — 





Our cartoonist looks on at the Connecticut Chamber of 


Commerce meeting. 


in June. The structure, of brick and steel, will 
be 80 by 30 feet, and is being built to take care 
of the natural growth of the business. 

The contractors are the Oscar LaCroix Con- 
struction Company of Waterbury. 

Fred Lux, president of the company, stated 
that the decision to build at the present time 
was largely prompted by the unemployment 
situation in the building trades. 

The Lux Clock Company is enjoying a brisk 
business and has been for some time past. The 
men in the plant are on full-time schedule, but 
there is no overtime schedule in effect in any 
department. 


The 31st annual ses- 
sion of the State 
Chamber of Com- 
nema, eevee wea rene at te 
Hotel Bond in the afternoon and evening of 


ir 


Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce Meets in 
31st Annual Session 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


JOWV J. PELLEY 
1% MH. & H. RAILROAD 


BRINTON CARRIGAN Wigy, 
TOLD THE LUNCHEON 
AUDIENCE ABOUT 
MARKETING — 


SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. 


May 21. Bankers, agri- 
cultural interests, manu- 
facturers, insurance men, 
public utility executives, 
representatives of 
trade and commerce as- 
sembled to pass on last 
year’s reports of the 
Chamber’s activities, elect 
new directors, and hear 
opinions on business con- 
ditions and trends from a 
list of prominent 
speakers. 

The annual reports, 
principally prepared by 
Harry E. Hasty, execu- 
tive vice president and 
secretary of the Chamber, 
were presented by Henry 
Trumbull, due to Mr. 
Hasty’s convalescence 
after a recent operation. 
Many business leaders, in- 
cluding representatives of 
the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, expressed deep 
concern over Mr. Hasty’s illness and hoped 
that he might again assume his duties in the 
very near future. 

The following general directors were 
elected: Percy Ainsworth, general manager, 
Hockanum Mills Company, Rockville; E. G. 
Buckland, chairman of the board, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
New Haven; F. S. Chase, president of the 
Chase Companies, Waterbury; Albert E. Lav- 
ery, vice president, Bridgeport Hydraulic Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; and Roy C. Wilcox, secre- 
tary, International Silver Company, Meriden. 

President Henry Trumbull presided at the 
luncheon session. Brinton Carrigan, marketing 
counsel of the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
of Waterbury, spoke on the “Significant Trends 
in Market Analysis.” He stressed the import- 
ance of a more intensive study of markets, 
which is now an absolute necessity if a busi- 


FLETCHER-THOMPSON, INC. 


ASSOCIATES 


CHAS. H. MOORES CO., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ness is to continue in a 
healthy state. 

John E. Edgerton, 
president of the National 
Association of Manu- 
facturers, gave a brief 
address on “General Co- 
operation Among Busi- 
nessmen.”’ 

Colonel F. L. Dever- 
aux, general manager of 
the Electrical Research 
Products Company of 
New York, wound up 
the afternoon session by 
giving an effective dem- 
onstration of the possi- 
bilities of using talking 
pictures in business. He 
told how business men, 
by applying their imagi- 
nation and ability to the 
problem, could cut down 
the time of getting the 
message across to the 
public in a more interest- 
ing and dramatic fashion, 
and at a per capita cost 
that will make the talk- 
ing picture one of the 
most economical of all 
business tools. 

John J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, as the first 
speaker of the evening session, called attention 
to the high type of service now being offered 
by the railroads. His statements backed up his 
personal belief that the loyal and faithful serv- 
ice of railroad men everywhere has placed rail- 
road transportation on a higher plane than ever 
in the history of the country. Discussing the 
grade crossing problem, Mr. Pelley said that 
the entire New Haven Railroad had not killed 
a person on grade crossings since November, 
1929—almost six months, which shows that 
trains and autos can be operated without loss 
of life if safety rules are observed. 





cut? 


ments? 


“judge”? 


points? 





Structural Engineering 
Heating & Ventilation 
Surveys & Appraisals 
Sanitary Engineering 
Power Plants 
Estimates & Reports 







Brain Taxers 


A list of questions common to industry 
which every executive should be able to 
answer 50% or better correctly. A list of 
ten questions will appear each month. Test 
your knowledge on this group: 


. How many counties are there in Con- 
necticut and what are their names? 


. How many towns are there in Connecti- 


. What was the last town set up by the 
Connecticut General Assembly? 


. Who was the inventor of vulcanizing 
and where did he conduct his experi- 


. Is the Compensation Commissioner a 


. What is the statutory maximum on 
hours of labor for women in manufac- 
turing establishments? 


. Does a commodity rate take precedence 
over a class rate provided it is higher 
than the class rate in effect on the 
same commodity between the same 


. With what body must requests for 
freight classifications be taken up? 


. What is the speed limit for automo- 
biles in Connecticut? 


. What is a debenture? 


See Answers on Page 28 
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Mylchreest & Reynolds 


Consulting Engineers & Architects 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN & SUPERVISION 
Telephone 2-9607 


Charles S. Whitman, 
former governor of New 
York and one-time dis- 
trict attorney for that 
state, expressed his con- 
tempt for the new 
fangled notions of deal- 
ing with the problem of 
crimes of violence in the 
United States. As chair- 
man of the Law Enforce- 
men Committee of the 
American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Whitman said 
that he found only one- 
fifth of one per cent. of 
the population to be 
criminal. He stated that 
if the manhood of the 
country set its face 
against this small group, 
it could be largely wiped 
out. 

Lieutenant - Governor 
Ernest E. Rogers, ex- 
tended greetings to the 
gathering for the State, 
and Mayor Walter E. 
Batterson welcomed the 
group on behalf of the 
City of Hartford. E. 
Kent Hubbard, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, also spoke briefly for the manufactur- 
ing interests of the state. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, internationally famous 
cartoonist and creator of the “‘Better ’Ole” and 
several other popular series of cartoons, kept 
the 400 men and women, gathered in the Hotel 
Bond ballroom, in laughter during the closing 
minutes of the session. 

Albert C. Lavery, State senator from Bridge- 
port and vice president of the Bridgeport Hy- 
draulic Company, acted as toastmaster at both 
the afternoon and evening sessions. Mr. Lay- 
ery’s personality and flow of wit won the 
plaudits of the Chamber members and guests. 










Hartford, Connecticut 
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Willimantic Silk Inc. 
Installs New Equipment 


Willimantic Silk, Incorpo- 
rated, one of the silk mills 
which recently moved into 
Connecticut from New Jer- 
sey, is now installing 100 
new looms. At present, the 
company is employing ap- 
proximately 300 hands, and 
while operating schedules 
were curtailed during June, 
the prospects for the future 





Moral—Don’t let the business 
horizon take the wind out of 
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brought about because of 
ill health. 


State Spends Over 
Quarter Million in 
Diversion Fight 


The State of Connecticut 
spent $295,926 in its efforts 
to prevent the diversion of 
water from the Connecti- 
cut River by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 
Approximately half of this 


are said to be good. your sales. sum was spent for the serv- 
ices of the Morris Knowles 

Pe ee ee os 

E. Kent Hubbard Calls A Company of Pittsburgh, 


On President Hoover 


E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Manu- 
facturers Association, recently called on Presi- 
dent Hoover to acquaint him with the present 
possibilities for American exports to Greece. 
Mr. Hubbard has recently returned from a 
tour of the Near East and has first-hand in- 
formation from M. Venizelos, Greek dictator, 
as to the best methods which might be used 
to further trade relations with Greece and the 
Balkan States. 


Henry F. Billings, for 
37 years in the service 
of the State as clerk 
of the Public Utilities 


H. F. Billings Retires 
from Utility 
Commission 


Commission and the old Board of Railroad 


Commissioners as secretary, has been made 
Secretary Emeritus of the Commission. Mr. 
Billings’ retirement as secretary was on his 
own request and his appointment as secretary 
emeritus was made on approval of the State 
Board of Finance and Control, who passed on 
the retirement application. Raymond C. 
Schneider of Windsor, who for several years 
past has been stenographer for the Commission 
and also acted as assistant secretary, has been 
made secretary. Mr. Billings’ retirement was 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 


WESTCOTT 


Pennsylvania, engineers; 

the remainder being spent 
for the services of expert consultants, attorneys’ 
expenses, geological survey, State Department 
of Health, State Water Commission, under- 
ground water survey, Connecticut Agricultural 
College Experiment Station, hearings before 
Supreme Court, and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 


Ralph E. Day, former 
general manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass 
Company, was elected 


Ralph E. Day Elected 
Head of Bridgeport 
Brass 


to the presidency of that company to fill the 


vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles 
E. Beardsley. Mr. Day, who has also been 
a vice president and director of the company, 
will still retain the title and functions of gen- 
eral manager. He has been with the company 
since 1928, having previously been affliated 
with the American Brass Company for 22 years, 
first in Waterbury and later in New York. 

William R. Webster, vice president of the 
company, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. The vacancy in the Board was 
filled by the election of David Swing Starring, 
president of the Wheeler Insulated Wire Com- 
pany, Bridgeport. 
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The brick manufac. 
turers in Connecticut 
territory have recently 
—————_—_—_———— obtained a _ promise 
from New Haven officials that the New Haven 
Road would publish rates on common brick car- 
ried in container cars between points on the New 
Haven Railroad on a mileage basis that is 
fairly comparable with the container car rates 
now in effect on the New York Central Rail- 
road, according to Mr. Riley of the Connecti- 
cut division of the Brick Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation of America. The publication of these 
new rates will overcome the former disadvan- 
tage with which Connecticut brick makers had 
to contend in disposing of their brick in West- 
chester County, New York, where low con- 
tainer rates have been in effect on the New 
York Central lines. 

Some months ago, N. W. Ford, traffic man- 
ager of the Association, made a complete study 
of the rate structure both as it applied to the 
container car and ordinary equipment, and it 
was this study, it is believed, which brought 
out the facts necessary to show that the re- 
duced rates now promised were warranted. 


Brick Manufacturers 
Get New Container 
Car Rates 


An opinion delivered 
by Justice Van Dev- 
enter on June 2 in the 
nme ee CC mon Depo 
Railroad Company et al., Appellants, vs. 
United States of America Interstate Commerce 
Commission and California Growers and Ship- 
pers Protective League, it was held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had placed 
an erroneous construction on the joint resolution 


Supreme Court Fails 
to Uphold Hoch- 
Smith Resolution 


Export Cargo 

Coastwise Cargo 

Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 

Registered Mail 


Connecticut Industry 


Insure Shipments In The 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE eee ie 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the Aitna Life Insurance Company 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 


of Congress of January 30, 1925, known as 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution. The court con- 
strued this resolution to be merely a gesture 
of sympathy to the farmers on the part of 
Congress and held that the Commission mis- 
construed the intent of the resolution by plac- 
ing agricultural products in a 
class” and that the basic law as contained in 
Sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is not changed as a result of this resolu- 
tion. This decision will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by the Commission and by the public 
at large as many attempts have been made 
to repeal the Act. 

Undoubtedly several decisions which have 
been made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which the resolution has been given 
consideration will be re-opened upon complaint 
of the parties affected. However, it is gener- 
ally believed that the Ann Arbor decision will 
not have any bearing on such decisions as 
I. C. C. 17,000 Part 6, Iron and Steel Investi- 
gations, under which the rates became effective 


on May 20, 1930. 


By order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission dated May 
ce Sh. he 
Tariff Circular No. 20 is cancelled, effective 
October 10, 1930. All references to that rule 
will be stricken from tariff schedules when this 
ruling becomes effective. Rule 77 has to do 
with the publishing and filing of tariffs under 
the amended 4th Section of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce. Where Rule 77 is applicable 
and a commodity rate is named from a given 


Rule 77 of Tariff 
Circular No. 20 
Cancelled 





















“most favored - 
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NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 





From 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
















insuring prompt and efficient handling. 


points. 


New Pier 46 North River — New York, N. Y. 


point but is not made applicable from a directly 
intermediate point, a shipper has only to call 
this rate to the attention of the carrier, if he 
is located at an intermediate point, and advise 
of an early prospective shipment from such in- 
termediate point, and the carrier will within 
30 days after receipt of request apply to the 
Commission for authority to establish rates 
on the same basis as applies from the more 
distant point, upon one day’s notice to the Com- 
mission and to the public. If a shipment has 
moved from an intermediate point, under a rate 
higher than applicable from the more distant 
point to the same destination, the carrier should 
file an application with the Commission for 
authority to make refund on the basis of the 
rate then in effect to the more distant point. 
Rule 27 of the Commission’s Tariff Circu- 
lar 20 will in the future apply in the place of 
Rule 77. This rule, known as “the intermediate 
point rule” will require the carriers to specifi- 
cally show the routes over which the rates 
named in the tariff apply. The Rule provides 


Savannah Line 


FALL AND WINTER SAILINGS 


FREIGHT 


Differential rates apply between the East and points in the South, Southwest and West. Package 
cars operated to and from Savannah and freight transferred direct between cars and ship thereby 


PASSENGER 


Delightful all-expense cruises Boston and New York to Savannah, Tybee Beach and Sea Island Beach — 
from Boston 11 to 14 days — $92.00 to $120.00. From New York — 8 to 11 days — $80.00 to $107.00 Cruise 
fares include meals and stateroom accommodations aboard ship, hotel accommodation (American Plan) 
sightseeing trips and transfers. DeLuxe accommodations at reasonable additional charges. Through 
tickets at attractive one way and round trip Winter Tourist fares to all Florida and other southern 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF SAVANNAH 


From 
SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


From 
SAVANNAH TO BOSTON 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks — Boston, Mass. 


that published rates to or from designated 
points will also apply to or from intermediate 
points over authorized routes. The carriers 
have for some time past been in process of 
compiling data on complete routing and there- 
fore this change will not place an undue burden 
upon them. 


The change will be welcomed by railroads, 
industrial trafic men, and also the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, since in the past, con- 
siderable time and expense has been involved in 
making requests for permission to establish 
intermediate rates. A frequent result of the 
operation of Rule 77 has been that the carriers 
have been obliged to apply for permission to 
refund under the Commissioner’s special docket 
because the rates applied for did not become 
effective prior to the actual movement of the 
shipment. The passing of Rule 77 will release a 
part of the Commission’s force which hereto- 
fore has been overcrowded due to the great 
amount of detail involved in handling a large 
number of applications for refunds. 
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Hearing on Sound 
Lines Case to be 
Held in Hartford 





According to word 
recently received 
from George B. 
McGinty, secretary 
of the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion, by Richart T. 
Higgins, Public 
Utilities | Commis- 
sioner, there will be 
a hearing in Hart- 
ford on July 28. 
Connecticut wit- 
nesses who ex- 
pected to testify at 
the Boston hearing 
on June 16th now 
have more time in 
which to prepare 
their testimony. 
The Commis- 
sion’s ruling in this 
case, it is believed, 
will be governed 
largely by the vol- 


ume and logic of the testimony of shippers, 
showing that the operation of the Sound lines 
by the New Haven Railroad is in the interest 
of New England shippers of freight. 


New System of Motor 
Taxation Now Under 
Investigation 


A uniform system for 
rating and taxing motor 
vehicles which has been 
the subject of an investi- 
gation by the Bureau of 
Standards, in coopera- 
tion with the State of 
Connecticut, was recently 
outlined by Director 
Burgess of the Bureau. 

The investiga- 
tion sought to discover 
a simple method of dis- 
tributing the total tax 
levy, as far as possible, 
according to the amount 
and character of each 
vehicle’s use of the state 
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The Harmonizer 


W. H. Pease, Traffic Manager of the Bridgeport 
Brass Co. is synchronizing his many Committee 
activities with the ease of a professional “juggler.” 


Answers to Brain Taxers 


. Eight. Fairfield, Hartford, Litchfield, 
Middlesex, New Haven, New London, 
Tolland and Windham. 

. 169. 

. West Haven—set off from Orange in 
1921. 

. Eli Whitney, New Haven. 

. No. The Supreme Court has said that 
he is an executive officer engaged in 
administrative duties. 

. 10 hours daily, not later than 10:00 
P. M. nor earlier than 6:00 A. M.; 55 
hours weekly. 

. Yes, unless the tariff provides for the 
alternative application of class or com- 
modity rates. 

. Consolidated Classification Committee, 
43 Liberty Street, New York City. 


. The Legislature of 1929 removed ail 
speed limits. 

. A customs house certificate entitling an 
exporter to a draw-back on duties paid. 
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highways. The chief 
factors in this com- 
putation were con- 
sidered to be the 
weight of the 
loaded vehicle, its 
annual mileage and 
the type of tires 
used. The report is 
also said to outline 
a method for esti- 
mating the equit- 
able relation be- 
tween gross weight 
and total annual tax 
for vehicles travel- 
ing an average num- 
ber of miles per 
year. By imposing 
a sufficiently high 
vehicle tax, so that 
it is nearly equal to 
the total tax desired 
for the lighter cars, 
a very nominal 
registration fee is 
made possible for 
this class, and the 
best practical distri- 


bution of tax, according to miles travelled is 
insured for all vehicles. The report further 
shows that a general formula involving gross 
weight which, by proportionate change of con- 


stants, may be used to 
express total annual tax, 
annual fuel tax, or regis- 
tration fee for pneumatic 
or solid tire vehicles and 
may be printed in table 
form for convenient ad- 
ministration. 


Hartford Line Now 
Features Summer 
Outings 


The Hartford Line is 
now featuring summer 
cruises down the Con- 
necticut to Middletown 
and Essex. Special ar- 
rangements can be made 
for parties together in 
groups. The boat leaves 
Hartford daily at 5:30 
p. m. D.S. T. 
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The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill became ef- 
amin ao 6 fm 
June 14 after it had been finally approved by 
the House by a vote of 222 to 153 and later 
in the afternoon signed by President Hoover. 
The final passage occurred one year, fiv 
months and seven days after the measure had 
begun to take form in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House during the last days 
of the Coolidge administration. 


House Floor Leader Tilson and the other 
Connecticut representatives and senators all of 
whom voted for the bill, say that both Con- 
necticut and the entire nation have fared well 
in this tariff revision. 


New Tariff 
Bill Passes 


The measure, as signed by President Hoover, 
carries 887 increases in rates and 235 decreases, 
more than 250 of the higher levies being placed 
on farm products. Based on imports for 1928, 
the estimated increase of revenue under the 
new act will be $107,000,000. In percentage, 
the new bill averages 6.8% higher than the 
Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. Although 
Connecticut industries have not by any means 
received all of the protection asked for and in 
many cases what the facts justified, yet withal 
have come out of the maelstrom of mud-sling- 
ing opposition and last-minute trading with 
more adequate and just rates on the whole than 


afforded by the 1922 bill. 


_ Under the new flexible provisions the Tariff 
Commission is permitted to make recommenda- 
tions within a 50% range, and the president 
is required to act within 60 days upon the rate 
recommended. Sponsors of the bill believe that 
the Commission will be able to speed up its 
investigations of differences in production cost 
and other competitive facts by the change in 
the flexible clause allowing the Commission to 
take into account invoice values and other rel- 
ative factors where costs of production cannot 
be readily ascertained. 

Already the Senate has asked the Tariff 
Commission to make an investigation of the 
new Hawley-Smoot rates on sugar and pig iron. 


Federal = State 


Legislative News 






The Shipstead Anti- 
Injunction Bill was re- 
ported unfavorably on 
June 9 by the Senate 


Brief-O-Graphs 
on National 
Legislation 


Committee of the Judiciary. By agreement, no 


further consideration of the bill will be given 
before the December session. 


The Dill Patent Bill seems to be pregnant 
with possibilities of litigation. It was strenu- 
ously opposed by John C. Gall, associate coun- 
sel for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at a Senate hearing on May 14, on the 
grounds that it threatened the security of estab- 
lished property rights and undermined the in- 
tegrity of the entire patent system. 


The Spanish War Veterans Bill, passed over 
the President’s veto, will cost the government 
approximately $11,500,000. The President dis- 
approved of those features of the bill which 
lowered the national standard for length of 
war service necessary to qualify for pensions 
and made no exception as to withholding pen- 
sions or increases from men financially able to 
care for themselves and those who had, since 
the war, ruined their health by vicious habits 
of living. 


S. 3060—Wagner Unemployment Bill to 
create United States employment _ service 
through a national system of employment agen- 
cies—is dead. 


S. 3061—Wagner Bill for gathering monthly 
unemployment statistics—seems to have a pos- 
sible chance of passing, but probably not be- 
fore the December session. 


S. 3059—Wagner Bill for advance planning 
of public works as a business stabilizer during 
periods of depression—will probably not re- 
ceive serious consideration before another 
year—if ever. 


H. R. 13174—World War Veterans Bill— 
has been passed by the House and by the Sen- 
ate, with amendments. It is now deadlocked in 
Conference, but may be approved before ses- 
sion closes. 





A COMPLETE INVESTMENT 
SERVICE FOR CONNECTICU 


ESTABLISHED in 1880 this firm, for fifty years has been 
building up and perfecting an organization equipped to 


render complete investment service. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1880 


ee 49 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. SORTLAMD 
NEW YORK WORCESTER 


CHICAGO 129 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. - sprincrieLp 


GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 
Members Hartford Stock Exchange 
64 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD. Tel. 2-3145 


An investment in 12 shares each of AXtna Casualty, /Etna 
Life, AXtna (Fire), Conn. Gen’l. Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Steam Boiler, National Fire, Phoenix (Fire) and Travelers 
made in June, 1920, cost $71,580* (including new stock issued 
since then). The present value of the holdings (based on June 
11 bid price) is $266,210, while the average yearly dividend 
income has amounted to $3200. 


*This includes 12 Travelers’ Rights in 1920. 
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Contributed by Goodwin-Beach & Company, 


To the superficial ob- 


Present Conditions 
server of the stock 


market in recent weeks the outlook has seemed 


anything but reassuring. Trade returns, com- 
modity prices and earnings’ statements have 
presented little cheer. It should be remembered, 
however, that the force of several of these 
factors lies in the past; i. e., they are accom- 
plished facts, have spent their force though 
they have but now appeared. To some, how- 
ever, the present action of the stock market 
forbodes an intensified depression. This really 
does not seem likely to be the case. To be sure 
there will probably be no decided and perma- 
nent up-turn in the market until there be fur- 
ther signs of increasing business activity. When 
those signs will appear, is, of course, uncertain. 
Leaving aside predictions that are made pal- 
pably for political purposes, the consensus seems 
to be that we are now in the trough and that 
the next move will be on the up-side—small 
at first but gathering force as it goes so that, 
by next year, business should be decidedly on 
the up-grade. To those that are striving to keep 
away from deficits, this may seem a long pe- 
riod ere they can relax. It is generally consid- 
ered, however, that the stock market takes 
cognizance of these turns ahead of time and dis- 
counts the change of trend. If such be the case 
and we, by the first of the year, find business 
established on the up-grade, then sometime 
within the next two to four months the stock 
market should definitely give us an inkling of 
this. 


Since 1884 through 
erties: Tan. nn 
forty years—there have been ten bear markets. 
The periods from the end of the bear markets 
to the beginning of the following up-swing have 
ranged from three to eleven months. In six of 
them, the period ranged from seven to nine 
months and the average of the ten is seven 
months. From the middle of November, 1929, 
to the middle of June, 1930, is exactly seven 


A Forecast 
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believed to be reliable but not guaranteed. 


months. There may be factors in this particular 
situation which require a little more time than 
the average of the past bear markets to work 
out. However, the oft repeated prediction that 
within the next two to four months we shall 
see the end of the present unhappy period seems 
to be borne out by past experience. Toward 
the end of these periods generally there takes 
place on the part of foresighted and courageous 
people the accumulation that is the forerunner 
of the upturn. 


Our insurance stocks, 
which did not partici- 
imameaneun phe th 6 ecenk epee 
in the late bull market, are found on examina- 
tion to be selling at prices that are as low 
or lower than that of almost any other cate- 
gory. For instance, two stock Life companies 
show a market price of but twelve and one-half 
times average earnings of the past five years. 
This price also is but 1.6 times liquidation 
value. It is but fair to call attention here to 
the fact that there are but few lines of human 
endeavor where the result and outcome can 
be predicted over a period of years with as 
great certainty as in life insurance. The assets 
are, in large measure, very liquid. The busi- 
ness is of unusually long term so that once 
secured it stays on the books and new business, 
in large measure, gives increasing volume. 


Position of Life 
Insurance Companies 


Two outstanding Cas- 
ualty companies show 
intinnndamnemeen * Maret seeds 
twelve times average earnings of the past five 
years and a market price of 1.65 times liquida- 
tion value. Seven outstanding Fire companies 
examined show a ratio of market price to the 
average earnings of the past five years of 
slightly under ten times and on the average they 
are selling at practically liquidation value. 
These conditions obtain in the case of old 
established companies in a line of business 
(Continued on page 33) 


Position of Casualty 
and Fire Companies 
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Mileage Rates 


By R. W. POTEET 


Trafic Manager, Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


HERE seems to be a tendency towards 

a mileage scale of freight rates—intra- 

territorial as well as inter-territorial. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its report and order in 17000, Part 6, Iron 
and Steel, prescribed a mileage scale of rates 
between points within C.F.A. Territory; C.F.A. 
and Trunk Line; C.F.A., Trunk Line and New 
England; and within New England on car- 
loads. This order also raised the minimum 
weight from 36,000 to 40,000 Ibs. 

These rates are in many cases considerably 
lower for short hauls and higher for the long 
hauls. Without doubt, the new rates are not 
going to work as favorably for the New Eng- 
land iron and steel industry, since the carload 
movement of iron and steel within New Eng- 
land is not as heavy as the less than carload 
movement. New England’s handicap in the dis- 
tribution of iron and steel is in 
the competition with Western 
producers located in Pittsburgh 
territory, Youngstown, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 


For a number of years iron 
and steel producing points in 
New England enjoyed commod- 
ity rates lower than the 5th class rate to points 
in C.F.A. Territory. These rates, while higher 
than the prevailing rates from Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory to points of destination in C.F.A. Ter- 
ritory, were not high enough to prohibit move- 
ment. 


The commodity rates referred to above were 
ordered cancelled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the cancellation to become effec- 
tive May 20th—the same date the iron and 
steel rates ordered in 17000, Part 6, became 
effective. This mileage scale of rates placed in- 
dustry in New England under a handicap, prac- 
tically prohibiting movement and closing that 
market to New England industry. It lowered 
the rates from Pittsburgh and Western pro- 
ducing points to points in C.F.A. Territory as 
a general rule, while it considerably advanced 


R. W. Poteet 


One of Connecticut’s prominent traffic managers 
tells in this article how the strict interpretation of 
mileage rates will affect New England industry. 


& 


the rates from points in New England to the 
same territory. 


The Examiner’s recommendation in the East- 
earn Class Rate Case, Docket No. 15879, pre- 
scribed mileage rates which will place an addi- 
tional burden on New England industry. New 
England’s competition is in Central Western 
territory and most of the raw material used in 
the manufacture of New England’s products 
comes from that territory, so that New Eng- 
land starts off with a handicap. Unless some 
consideration is given to commercial conditions 
in the making of freight rates, and from a 
transportation point of view, to the empty west- 
bound car movement and to the general eco- 
nomic situation produced by the movement of 
New England industry to the more favorable lo- 
cations, many undesirable conditions may result. 





= 
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In all cases this move- 
ment of industries in- 
creases rather than re- 


A mileage scale of rates restricts the 
free movement of traffic, but affects 
no other territory as it does New 


I am of the opinion 
that the carriers are not 
in favor of a strict mile- 


duces the cost of manu- England. age basis of rates. This 
facture, with correspond- opinion is based on the 
ing increase to the con- A fact that in most cases 


sumer and the reduction 

at some point in the ton- 

age and revenue of the carrier. This would be 
particularly true of the New England carriers. 
Immediately after a branch is opened or a plant 
moves, the shipment of raw material and fin- 
ished product to and from that particular ter- 
ritory ceases, and a reduction in the movement 
of necessary living supplies and passenger trans- 
portation becomes immediately noticeable. 
This condition would cause a drain on New 
England resources, her population and the rev- 
enues of the New England carriers that could 
not be replaced. 

A mileage scale of rates restricts the free 
movement of traffic and will eventually result 
in zoning the movement of all traffic in all 
territories. It will affect no other territory as 
it does New England. For example, shipments 
from New England to points West or South, 
will stop where the factory in Pittsburgh with 
their mileage rates meets them, while the fac- 
tory located in Pittsburgh can go North, South, 
East and West, having a much larger area of 
distribution and lower raw material and fuel 
rates than any New England indusrty. The only 
method of equalizing this disadvantage would 
be to give due consideration to the age old fact, 
that New England, from a manufacturing 
standpoint, ranks as the oldest in most of the 
iron, steel, brass, textile, boot and shoe manu- 
facturing fields. 


where the Commission 

prescribed mileage rates 
as maximum rates, the carriers have met con- 
ditions, to a certain extent, by publishing spe- 
cific commodity rates from point to point. I am 
sure that the New England carriers understand 
and appreciate what the mileage scales of rates 
are doing and are willing to do whatever they 
can to help New England industry. But they 
will have to go further and the Trunk Lines will 
have to help them in spanning the gulf which 
is being placed between New England and the 
Central West, South and other sections of the 
consuming territory. This gulf has always ex- 
isted, but the mileage scale of rates is widen- 
ing it to the point where, in self protec- 
tion, New England industry may have to 
take their capital and machinery or a part 
of it at least, to a location that will enable 
them to reach territories which are being closed 
to them by the mileage craze in rate mak- 
ing. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, one 
of the largest and most influential traffic organ- 
izations in the world, is opposed to the mile- 
age system of rate making. I also believe that 
every industrial and railroad trafic man is 
against it and would welcome the time when 
the carriers could protect their interests, as 
well as the interests of industries located on 
their rails. 








MARKET COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


whose assets are the most liquid of any. 
The Casualty companies and the Fire com- 
panies while, in general, more subject to ups 
and downs in their experience than are the Life 
companies exhibit nevertheless in high degree 
the aforementioned facts of stability and cer- 
tainty that are exhibited by the Life companies. 


When therefore, a class of investments based 
upon such solid foundations and exhibiting this 
position is priced in the market on such a con- 
servative basis its future in the next up-trend 
of the market can hardly be considered dubious. 

Furthermore, there is one point here that 





cannot be emphasized too deeply, that is that 
there is no allowance, in the case of the Fire 
companies, and but very little in the case of 
the Casualty and Life companies in the market 
price for the good will of the old established 
companies, a good will that has an immense 
value, and agency forces that have been built up 
over a period running, in the case of some 
companies, well over a hundred years. 

If, therefore, we are approaching, as seems 
certainly to be the case, the end of this bear 
period, accumulation of these stocks is desir- 
able and timely. There is no doubt but that 
they will participate in the next up-swing of 
the market to a far greater extent than they 
did in the last and there is, at present, a note- 
worthy scarcity of stock for sale. 











During May, reces- 
wean 0h bene Mees the 
course of general business activity in Connecti- 
cut. The number of car-loadings originating in 
Connecticut cities fell off for the third succes- 
sive month when compared with normal; em- 
ployment in non-ferrous metal concerns also 
continued downward; and, as was indicated 
last month, cotton mill activity in Connecticut 


General Summary 


Connecticut Industry 


of recession together with the irregularity of 
the movements of the component series and the 
fact that the current decline has now lasted 
nearly as long as similar business depressions 
in the past, suggests that the bottom of the pres- 
ent period of subnormal activity in Connecti- 
cut is not far off. 

In the United States as a whole there was 
also a decrease in business activity in May as 
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GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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receded sharply. Nevertheless, man-hours 
worked in Connecticut factories after declining 
almost without interruption since last July, de- 
creased by a little less than the usual seasonal 
change while bank debits to individual accounts 
and metal tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road showed increases over the month pre- 
vious. Although the decline of the general busi- 
ness curve brought the level of general business 
to the lowest level since February, 1922, the 
falling off in May was less than in the two 
months preceding; this slowing up of the rate 





compared with April. Further contraction oc- 
curred in steel ingot production, automobile 
production, freight car-loadings and cotton tex- 
tile activity. The decline in the last named in- 
dustry was especially severe and was brought 
about by drastic curtailment programs. New 
orders for goods during the month were well 
below production and, in spite of the reduced 
operating schedules, stocks on hand showed an- 
other large increase. During the first half of 
June general business activity, as measured by 
the New York Times weekly index, fell off 
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somewhat from the May level. 

Wholesale prices continued to recede during 
May and on June 15th stood at a point approx- 
imately 11% below last July. New low prices 
have been reached recently by such basic com- 
modities as copper, lead, zinc, tin, silver, silk, 
cotton and rubber. Wheat and other grains 
and food products have also been weak. 


The number of new 
——t—__n1s_  Crporahens formed 
in Connecticut during the four weeks ended 
June 7 showed a decrease of 15% when com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year 
ago; however, the total capitalization of new 
corporations increased 24% in the same period 
indicating a higher average capitalization. The 
same trend was true of failures where the num- 
ber was 24% less than last year but the total 
liabilities 9% greater. Real estate activity re- 
mained dull and at subnormal levels. 

The money market was characterized by fur- 
ther softening of rates for all classes of money, 
and, on June 19th, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reduced its rediscount rate to 
2% %, the lowest in its history. 


Financial 


May construction ac- 
tmneioan: Une in Caen, 
as measured by the value of building contracts 
awarded, decreased from April contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend and showed a loss of 15% 
when compared with May, 1929. However, the 
decrease from a year ago was smaller than the 
22% decline in the entire United States. In 
Connecticut, contracts awarded for commercial 
and educational buildings and for public works 
and utilities were of small amount while new 
residential buildings contracted for increased 
over April but were 24% below a year ago. On 
the other hand, new contracts for industrial 
and ‘“‘all other’ buildings were larger than last 
year. On June 18th Yale University announced 
a large building program which will include a 
gymnasium, a Divinity School quadrangle, sev- 
eral dormitory quadrangles and a large addition 
to the Institute of Human Relations. The total 
cost of these projects on which work is sched- 
uled to start immediately is estimated to be 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


Construction 


According to data fur- 
nished by manufactur- 
ing associations throughout the State, indus- 
trial activity in Connecticut factories decreased 
slightly less than was seasonally expected in 
May; however, compared with a year ago, the 
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number of man-hours worked showed a de- 
crease of approximately 25%. In Meriden and 
New Haven, only small decreases in activity 
occurred in May but both cities, as well as 
New Britain and Bristol, reported losses of 
more than 20% from last year. Bridgeport, 
with a decline of 13% from a year ago in man- 
hours worked, continued to make the best show- 
ing. Employment in factories in Torrington and 
Waterbury declined seasonally in May. Water- 
bury also reported that the Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Company had closed its plant, throwing 
out of employment over 500 employees, and 
that two large clock companies in the vicinity 
of Waterbury were closing down during the 
summer for a period of three weeks to a month. 


During the four weeks ended June 19th, 62% 
of the applicants at eight free public employ- 
ment agencies were placed compared with 72% 
in the corresponding period a year ago. Of 
skilled male workers applying, only 39% were 
given employment against 65% last year. 

In the United States, employment fell off 
by considerably more than the usual amount 
in May. Large decreases in employment rela- 
tive to normal occurred in cotton and silk tex- 
tiles, clothing, hardware, machine tools, elec- 
trical machinery, agricultural implements and 
leather and rubber boots and shoes. Increases 
were registered in sugar refining, cement, auto- 
mobiles and woolen and worsted goods. 


Trade May sales of Connect- 
enmmbemenictendualimpsnde icut department stores 
were in good volume and increased approxi- 
mately one per cent over a year ago; charge 
sales were much better than cash sales. Col- 
lections were poor to fair, while stocks of 
goods on hand were low. 





Further contraction in 
wee cCOPIRnes. Csiemat- 
ing in Connecticut cities took place in May. 
Loadings of cotton, paper, copper, iron and 
steel, and bituminous coal were well below 
May, 1929, while some increases occurred in 
loadings of wool, grain and food products. 
Loadings of automobiles declined 39%, indicat- 
ing sharply curtailed buying in this line and 
loadings of building materials fell off 13% em- 
phasizing the decrease in construction activity. 
During the four weeks ended June 14th, car- 
loadings at 14 Connecticut cities dropped 17% 
from the same period of 1929; in the United 
States, there was a decrease of 12% for the 
same period. 
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PERSONNEL MANA- 
Employment GER—Age 48. Married. 

Service College man. Last posi- 
tion with New Haven 
Road took him into shop practice, shop management, 
supervision of welfare, organization of shop coun- 
cils, foremen’s conference, and personnel work in the 
field of adjustment of grievances. Excellent references. 
Address P. W. 45. 


OFFICE MANAGER OR PURCHASING AGENT 
—Young man age 36, married, desires position as 
office manager or purchasing agent. Is thoroughly 
experienced in industrial accounting and general office 
management. Also has unblemished record of intel- 
ligent and profitable purchasing of materials, machine 
tools and plant equipment. Available at once. Address 
P. W. 49. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE—Age 33. Married. 
Graduate of Rensselaer Poly. Inst. Desires position 
with a large corporation where previous expe- 
rience as production superintendent, works man- 
ager, can be utilized to the greatest degree. Salary 
to start not half so important as opportunity to pro- 
gress. Can furnish excellent recommendations. Ad- 
dress P. W. 56. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER—Age 36. 
Married. Has for the past five years been industrial 
relations manager for the largest company of its kind 
in Connecticut. Desires similar position with another 
company due to recent changes of policy in his pres- 
ent work. This man has many other notable accom- 
plishments to his credit and can furnish a clean bill 
of sale to any interested purchaser of his services. Sal- 
ary required, $5,000 to $6,000. For further informa- 
tion address P. W. 57. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—Due to the closing of 
a Connecticut plant on April 30 a very capable per- 
sonnel manager is available for another job. This 
man is highly recommended by his previous employers. 
In addition to the handling of employment, insurance, 
compensation and pensions he has made an excel- 
lent showing in the promotion of safety measures. 
For further information address P. W. 58. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGER—Graduate engineer, 
who has had experience as a foreman and traveling 
supervisor, overseeing the work in sixteen factories 
and who also has been employed as research engi- 
neer and personnel director, is open for a position 
where his experience may be utilized to the fullest 
extent. Since 1923 his experience has been with a large 
battery manufacturer. He comes well recommended 
and is known by an executive of the Association. 
Address P. W. 61. 





INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE—High-grade execu- 
tive who has been manager and vice-president of 
several large industrial corporations. Now holding po- 
sition as vice-president with New York organization. 
Desires to become affiliated with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer in a capacity similar to those previously held. 
Address P. W. 63. 


“EXCHANGES 


This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 
hout charge. [Information concerning any kind 
furnished on request—— 


Young man, 24, desires position in industry. Expe- 
rience: 1923-26, secretarial, 1% years with Senator 
George P. McLean of Connecticut; 1927 t& present, 
foreign trade work with Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington. 1926-30 evening 
school Georgetown University School of Foreign Serv- 
ice; knowledge of French, Spanish, export department 
procedure, foreign markets, etc. Detailed application 
on file at Association’s Hartford office. Address 
Ws Oe. 


GENERAL MANAGER—Young man, age 33. Mar- 
ried. Now general manager of concern employing 
i175, male and female, desires new position where 
larger opportunity exists. He has had high school, 
correspondence school and Columbia University train- 
ing in accounting, two years army experience, eight 
years factory cost work, two years office and credit 
manager in the present concern, and is now general 
manager. His native ability, education, personality 
and accomplishments entitle him to consideration as a 
general manager or sales manager of a larger concern. 
Address P. W. 66. 


STATISTICIAN—Capable analyst and statistician 
will be available for new connection within the next 
thirty days. This man has shown marked ability both 
in his present and previous connections, and is only 
leaving his present one due to a cutting process now 
going on in this industry. Address P. W. 64. 


WANTED—750 or 1000 gallon steam fire pump. 
Address, Robertson Paper Box Company, Inc., Mont- 
ville, Connecticut. 


WANTED—CONTRACT WORK—A Connecticut 
manufacturer of coffee and tea percolators desires 
to make small articles on contract. Address S. E. 15. 


aT... ts... 2... ©»)dr WE =“ are the Connecting 
New Lines to Link between Manufac- 
Manufacture turers and _ Distributors 
<< ————“—“—“—“—<«-- Stking new lines, and 
Patent Owners and Manufacturers seeking markets. 

We handle only items having the best possible 
manufacturing and marketing merits. We find what 
you want, saving you both time and money. 

We develop your idea to patentable invention. We 
secure patents, develop quantity production, secure 
markets for both Patents and Production. 

We improve, modernize, and systematize your pres- 
ent lines of production to meet up-to-date competition. 

We design artistic, original “Trade Marks” and 
secure registrations. 

We conduct Industrial Appraisals of both Equip- 
ment and Production. 

All services confidential. Estimates furnished. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS TECHNICAL 
SERVICE CoO. 
488 Prospect AVENUE—HARTFORD, Conn. Tel. 4-7808 


Foreign Patents and legal service connections in 
Washington, D. C. 
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You have a genuine Service or Product to offer 


manufacturers in Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


is the ideal advertising medium to use. 


Ask for rates and selective plan. 


CBUYER 





Four editions: Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French 
and Portuguese. 


CONSIDERATION 


for your line in the 
overseas markets 


through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a 
compact digest of new de- 
velopments, new ideas, new 
systems and _ profit-making 
suggestions. 


An export journal, now in 
its 53rd year, that has built 
up a powerful and valuable 
buying confidence in the 
world markets. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 


53 State St., Boston 
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Executives— 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
Workmen’s Compensation ? 


Are you familiar with every phase of the applica- 
tion of the Connecticut Compensation Act and its com- 
plex effect upon relations between employer and em- 
ployee? 


Are you prepared to protect both your company 
and your employees to the fullest extent and yet com- 
ply with the requirements of the law? 


Do you realize the importance of a knowledge of 
compensation? 


einer 


To place the essential facts before the industrial 
employer, the Association’s Compensation Committee 
is offering at cost a 


Gourse of Nine Lectures 


to be held one evening each week, beginning early 
next fall in both New Haven* and Hartford, dates 
and places to be announced later. 


The lectures will be given by experts in each phase 
of the subject, who took part in the drafting of the 
present law. The course will deal with such topics 
as, The Genesis of Workmen’s Compensation, Com- 
pensation Administration, Recent Amendments to the 
Connecticut Compensation Act, Mechanics of Adjust- 
ing Claims, Medical Aspect of Compensation, Defense 
of Compensation Cases, Compensation Insurance, 
Compensation Records and Statistics and Accident 
and Disease Prevention. 


At least one executive in every plant should not 
miss this opportunity to learn more about a subject 
so little known, yet so vital to proper industrial man- 
agement. 


*In cooperation with the Industrial Institute of New Haven 
College. 


ENROLL NOW 
by mailing the coupon below 


Mrrs. Assn. OF Conn., 50 Lewis St., Hartford. 


Enclosed is $10.00 for which kindly send me a book 
of admission tickets for the Association’s Course in 
Workmen's Compensation, and see that I receive all 
announcements. 








Dollar Steamship Lines 


Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


**INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND’”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


*“RounD—IHE—WorLD’”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**Trans—Paciric’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 
Bowling Green 3144 
NEW YORK 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


Good Printing Plates 


Advertising men know 
that illustrating, design- 
ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLOG. ANN & PEARL ST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PFU 331 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a_ contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


_. _DO YOU KNOW 

the spirit of the new industrial Germany 
the attitude of English manufacturers—the 
steps the French are taking to strengthen 
their position in world trade—what Italy is 
planning for itself? You should, for the 
American manufacturer no longer indulges 
in splendid isolation. A European sojourn 
is more than a vacation; it is an education. 
You cannot learn the situation of your world 
competitors by reading about them—you must 
live with them. This office provides valu- 
able first-hand counsel in arranging a 
European trin. May we offer suggestions? 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
MARTFORD, COKR. 








